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Arresting Images: the iconography of 4 Lord Arthur Savile’s 
Crime ’ 

Oscar Wilde was intensely alive to the visual arts. His first published work was 
a review of an important exhibition of paintings by Burne-Jones, Watts, Millais, 
Alma Tadema, Albert Moore and Whistler at the Grosvenor Gallery in London 
in 1877, when he was still an undergraduate at Magdalen College, Oxford; one 
of his last, The Picture of Dorian Gray , has ekphrasis - the literary description 
of a work of visual art - at its heart. A famous early portrait of Wilde is 
included in the painting by W.P. Frith of a private view at the Royal Academy, 
which shows him holding forth about the pictures on display to an admiring 
audience. 

However, Wilde’s success with book illustration, the means by which visual art 
was admitted to the heart of literary works by external hands, was mixed. His 
long poem The Sphinx (1894) found its ideal illustrator in Charles Ricketts 
(described by Wilde as a ‘subtle and fantastic decorator’), whose strange, 
attenuated figures and mysterious landscapes provided a richly evocative setting 
for the intense aesthetic contemplation of the verse. 1 Less successful, from 
Wilde’s point of view, were the bold, intrusive, parodic and blatantly 
inappropriate illustrations produced by the young illustrator Aubrey Beardsley 
for his play Salome (1894). 2 

‘Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime’ was published in England twice in Wilde’s 
lifetime, the first time with illustrations, the second without. Its first appearance 
was in serial form, in three consecutive issues of the Court and Society Review 
of May 1887. 3 Here, the first and third instalments of the story were published 

1 Letter to the editor of the Speaker, early December 1891; The Complete Letters of Oscar Wilde, ed. by Merlin 
Holland and Rupert Hart-Davis (London: Fourth Estate, 2000), p.501 

2 See Susan Owens, ‘Aubrey Beardsley, Salome and Satire’, Ph.D. thesis, University of London, 2002 
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with illustrations by F. H. Townsend, a popular illustrator who would go on to 
become art editor of Punch. The two episodes illustrated by Townsend were the 
most dramatic, those that bracket the beginning and end of the drama: Lord 
Arthur at Lady Windermere’s party with the chiromantist bending over his 
palm, the moment before he learns that his terrible fate is to commit a murder; 
and Lord Arthur on the embankment stealing towards Mr Podgers, seconds 
before he perpetrates his inevitable crime. The Townsend illustrations are of the 
most conventional kind, designed to reflect the narrative with precision and to 
add a dramatic frisson. By contrast, when ‘Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime’ was 
published in book form by Osgood Mcllvaine in 1891 with a number of other 
stories, it was with a decorative design by Ricketts on the cover, and no 
illustrations within. 3 4 

In addition to these illustrations by other hands, the strangely hybrid novella 
‘Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime’ - part conventional society crime story, part 
parody, part parable - generates its own relationship to the visual arts in that the 
vivid imagery and dramatic, stagey episodes of the story suggest a series of 
tableaux; it can readily be imagined as a sequence of illustrations. The second 
sentence of the novella indicates that the opening scene takes place within a 
picture gallery, and the reader is thus alerted to the artistic space within which 
the protagonists move. Throughout the novella the reader can see - is perhaps 
even invited to see - each scene through the lens of a particular popular artist of 
the day. The polished urbanity of William Quiller Orchardson is evoked for the 
society scenes; the humorous exaggeration of Hablot Knight Browne (‘Phiz’) 
for the visit to the Anarchists; the vulgar clarity of James Tissot for the high 
fashion described in detail by Lord Arthur’s cousin Jane; the minatory 
atmosphere of Gustave Dore for night-scenes of London; and the sweetness and 
light of an artist such as Marcus Stone for the concluding portrait of Lord and 


3 Stuart Mason, Bibliography of Oscar Wilde (London: T. Werner Laurie Ltd., 1914), p.40 

4 Ibid., p.360 
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Lady Savile. The text of ‘Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime’ lends itself to this kind of 
visualisation, so richly suggestive are its dramatic scenes. 

Subtly different from the novella’s broad visual evocations are a number of 
passages in which Wilde uses the literary mode of ekphrasis in order to describe 
a scene, an object or an interior in an intensely evocative way. These episodes 
of aesthetic contemplation are out of keeping with the prevailing tone of the 
story, so much so that these passages create a hiatus in the narrative. 

Two of the most vivid of these instances occur close together in scene three of 
the novella, after Lord Arthur has returned to his home in Belgrave Square. 

After the dialogue of the first scene, and the high emotional key of the second, 
here the narrative pauses to indulge in the sensuality of Lord Arthur’s toilette. 
Wilde’s description of his bathroom vividly conjures up a painting by Lawrence 
Alma-Tadema, best known for his depictions of Ancient Greek and Roman 
scenes and his extremely skillful imitation of the surface textures of stone and 
marble - albeit graced in this instance by a male rather than a female beauty: 

The light stole softly from above, through thin slabs of transparent onyx, and 
the water in the marble tank glimmered like a moonstone."' 

This intensely aesthetic description is a prose-poem, offering a rich appeal to 
the senses. The evocation of semi-precious stones, onyx and moonstone, is a 
hallmark of Wilde’s writing, most notably present in his long narrative poem 
The Sphinx, a catalogue of beautiful words describing precious materials: 
porphyry, ivory, polished jet, green beryls; also occurring in Salome (‘amethysts 
[...] black like wine [...] topazes, yellow as the eyes of tigers [...] opals that burn 
always with an ice-like flame...’ 6 ) and throughout the short stories included in A 
House of Pomegranates (1891). Lord Arthur’s total immersion in the bath at 
this point in ‘Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime’ - ‘He plunged hastily in, till the cool 
ripples touched throat and hair, and then dipped his head right under...’ - could 

5 The Complete Works of Oscar Wilde (London and Glasgow, 1966), p.177 

6 Ibid., p.572 
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almost serve as a metaphor for the reader’s momentary immersion in a different 
literary element. 7 

The next paragraph introduces a photograph of Lord Arthur’s fiance, Sybil 
Merton. The description of this portrait makes the connection with an external 
work of art, which was implicit in the qualities of light, materials and 
atmosphere of Lord Arthur’s bathroom, explicit: 

With her soft, clinging dress of crepe de chine, and her large leaf-shaped fan, 
she looked like one of those delicate little figures men find in the olive-woods 
near Tanagra; and there was a touch of Greek grace in her pose and attitude. 

Tanagra figures were ancient Greek terracotta statuettes, mostly of draped 
young women, which in 1870-71 had begun to be excavated from the necropolis 
of Tanagra in Boeotia, and had become immensely popular with artists and 
collectors. Their appeal lay in their domestic dimensions and lively informality 
in comparison to known classical Greek sculpture. Wilde’s sometime friend the 
painter James McNeill Whistler, in particular, was powerfully influenced by the 
collection of Tanagra figurines belonging to his friend the collector Constantine 
Alexander Ionides, and possessed a photograph album devoted to them. The 
Tanagra figurine was thus a touchstone of advanced artistic taste of the 1870s 
and 1880s. 

The implicit evocation of Alma-Tadema and the explicit one of a Tanagra figure 
contribute unexpected references from beyond the register of a melodramatic 
society drama, and signal allegiance to an alternative aesthetic milieu. Works of 
art of this precise kind were important components of the English Aesthetic 
Movement, of which Wilde was the acknowledged champion, but outside the 
frame of reference belonging to the smart society world otherwise so efficiently 
evoked here. These varying literary textures of ‘Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime’ 


7 Ibid., p. 177 
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reveal the aesthete Wilde’s intrusions into the territory of Wilde as polished and 
ironic society entertainer. 
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